68                        THE   SEVEN   DEADLY   SINS

He took the Master's degree In 1479, and appar-
ently after some wild and licentious years became a
Franciscan Friar. He says the devil made him one;
if so Satan must be credited with excellent judgement.
There was never a priest with less of unreality or cant,
never a friar who lashed more pitilessly the vices of
his order or his time. Apparently he was a man of
eloquence, visiting as a preacher both England and
France, and preaching in Canterbury Cathedral. He
was a constant attendant at the Court of James IV,
was patronised by the Queen Margaret, who was sister
to Henry VIII, was in receipt of royal bounty, and
had said mass before the King. But he lashed the
vices of the Court with as much zest as he did those
of the Church ; perhaps that is why, with all his royal
friendships, he never obtained a benefice worth the
having. His poetry is instinct with fire and passion;
but, human to the very heart of him though he is,
his passion never overmasters his judgement. Hating
with bitter and relentless hatred all that was false and
unreal in the Church to which he belonged, he yet
never confuses the ideal with the lapses from it of its
false professors. There is no more terrible realisation
of the dramatic possibilities of the Sins in all literature
than is found in the Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins
by William Dunbar. Even Marlowe in his handling
of the same subject is not the equal of the poet priest.
The dance takes place in the streets of Hell on the eve
of Ash Wednesday. The devil, who is called Mahoun,
an old way of designating the fiend in the middle ages,
calls for a dance on the last day before Lent, and the